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orderly manner, confining himself to the commonest species of Brit- 
ish insects and to a style intended to encourage intelligent life study 
of them by younger people, to discourage collecting, but to stimulate 
the profitable employment of eyes and ears in town or country. The 
insects chiefly treated are: beetles, earwigs, cockroaches, crickets, 
grasshoppers, dragon-flies, may-flies, lace-wing flies, ants, bees, wasps, 
gall-flies, butterflies, moths, bugs, frog-hoppers, gnats, crane and 
other flies. 

Mosquito Life, by Evelyn Groesbeeck MITCHELL. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York, 1907. pp. 281. 
Although very much has been written about mosquitoes in recent 
years, it is widely scattered through many books and periodicals, and 
until now there has been no single work containing in condensed 
form the essential facts made known concerning the different phases 
of this important and interesting topic. The writer first describes the 
systematic position and structure of the eggs, larvae, pupae and imago 
and then some adult habits, such as blood sucking, diet of males and 
females, hibernation, how long mosquitoes live, how far they fly, etc. 
Then she discusses malaria, yellow fever and other diseases. The work 
contains 54 illustrative diagrams. 

The Life History of the Carpenter Ant, by John Lossen Pricer. 
Biological Bulletin, Vol. XIV, 1908, 177-218. 
Two varieties of Camponotus herculaneus—C. pennsylvanicns, and 
C.ferrugineus — were studied. He finds that winged forms are not 
produced until the colony is more than two years old. Sexually per- 
fect individuals are not produced until the colony numbers approxi- 
mately two thousand workers. It requires a colony from three to six 
years to reach this size. He believes that the variations in form are 
ontogenetic in origin and that there is no distinct soldier type. The 
division of labor among them is also incomplete. The ants show a 
decided preference for the red or longer rays and a decided dislike for 
the ultraviolet rays. In all probability the light is perceived through 
the eyes. These ants have some means of inter-communication. 
They can track themselves and others of the colony, but are not able 
to make out the direction in which the trail was first laid down. They 
seem to be guided by a kind of memory of the location of things and 
perhaps depend, as a last resort, on a sense of direction. When trav- 
elling from the nest, they usually pay very little attention to trails. 
They give no evidence of anything akin to reason. W. L. Gard. 

Behavior of the Starfish, Asterias Forreri de Lorial, by H. Jennings, 
The University of California Publications in Zoology. Vol. 4, No. 
2, pp. 53-185. Nineteen text figures. Nov. 26, 1907. Contributions 
from the Laboratory of the Marine Biological Association of San 
Diego. 
The chief result developed by this careful paper is" the demonstra- 
tion of the variability, modifiability, unity and adaptiveness in the 
main features of the behavior of the starfish. The movements are 
shown to depend on the varying physiological conditions of the 
animal and the animal's nature, which demonstrably modify the phy- 
siological condition, and therefore the behavior are set forth in detail. 
Habit formation is demonstrated and discussed in full. The unity 
and co-ordination of much behavior is shown, with certain theories of 
its origin. There are also essentially new accounts of the method of 
locomotion. The monograph is intended to be a storehouse of objec- 
tive facts for reference concerning the starfish so that the author 
deems it hardly practicable to make out a summary. He has provided 
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an admirable index. This work is now practically a thesaurus of 
what is known upon the subject. 

La Nature et la Genkse des Instincts d' aprhs Weismann, by E. 
Maigre. L'Annee Psychologique, Vol. XIII, 1906, 230-244. 

In this article Maigre has given an exposition of the theory of in- 
stincts which appears in Vol. I of Weismann's The Evolution Theory, 
1904, pp. 141 et seq. (English Edition). 

For Weismann instincts have a physiological basis in the cells and 
fibres of the nervous system. They vary and thus become subject to 
the operation of natural selection. But Maigre points out some in- 
stances where Weismann's theory fails. He cites the case of the 
kitten of Lawson Tait, and the skye-terrier of Hurt. He further 
reminds the reader that much comparative work is needed on this 
subject and believes that in the end we shall have to go back to proto- 
plasm for the basis of an explanation of instinct. 

W. L. Gard. 

L' Inhibizione Motrice: studiata sperimentalamente negli ammalati 
di mente, by Ettorb Patini. Ed. "II Lavoro Internazionale 
Illustrato," Napoli, 1907. pp. 256. 

This contribution to experimental psychology is dedicated to Prof. 
Leonardo Bianchi, with whom the author has worked. It is a com- 
prehensive study of inhibition including a review of the various theo- 
ries and the forms under which it appears as physiological, cerebral, 
psychic and psycho-somatic inhibition. The most interesting portion 
of the book, about one-half, is that devoted to the author's own ex- 
periments upon both normal and insane subjects. Libertini (1895) 
studied cortical inhibition in dogs by comparing the reflex reaction 
time of normal animals with that of dogs in which portions of the 
brain had been removed. He found that extirpation of the left frontal 
lobe diminished the time of the reflex of the fore leg, and that the 
same result, in a lesser degree, followed from extirpation of the occip- 
ital lobe. Fano, from similar experiments, came to the conclusion 
that the cerebral cortex exercises a tonic inhibitory action upon the 
spinal cord. Libertini also experimented on the reflex reaction time 
of the insane and reached the following conclusions : 

In all forms of mental maladies the reflex time of arm movements 
is noticeably shortened. 

In normal individuals this is a constant which oscillates between 
830- and 86or. This diminishes in different forms of mental disease 
proportionally to the gravity of the affection and the degree of the 
patient's mental decadence. 

In general, forms of exalted insanity show a greater reduction of 
reaction time than those of a depressive nature. 

It is possible experimentally to rednce the latent time of the spinal 
reflex both in normal individuals and in the insane, the possible re- 
duction being twice as great in the former as in the latter. 

Patini's experiments differ from the preceding in the introduction 
of a new element and an inversion of the problem. The previous ex- 
periments have tested the influence of brain upon movement, those of 
Patini are directed to finding the effect of voluntary movement upon 
the brain and therefore upon the inhibition exerted by it upon volun- 
tary movement. 

His method of experiment was as follows: The subject was seated 
between two tables, upon one of which was arranged the apparatus 
necessary for obtaining an accurate record for the time of reflex reac- 
tion of the left arm to an electric stimulus. This consisted of a Hipp 
chronoscope, a Dubois-Raymond induction coil and a special inter- 



